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THE PUPIL IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


That the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was in session 
at Eau Claire during the time that the Wisconsin Library Association 


held its recent meeting at that place, tended to give a school bent to the 
library program. Any school system has two functions: First, to offer 
present opportunities for an education; and second, to implant in the 
pupil habits, ambitions, and ideals which wiil impel him to continue his 
education after he leaves school. The judicious use of books in the school 
room materially assists in the first function. An injudicious use of books 
in the school house which will fail to send the pupil to the richer and 
wider literary resources of the public library may indirectly do harm, 
since the pupil regarding the library as a part of his school life, may 
never seek the public library after the doors of the public school are 
closed to him. Possibly the greatest menace to universal education is the 
cessation of the educational processes immediately upon leaving school. 
If the pupil is taught the use of the public library, however, he is apt to 
make it his continuation school. Mrs. Adelaide B. Maltby of the New 
York public library who has done most effective cooperative work with 
schools reports that the school men in that city prefer to send the children 
to the public libraries rather than to have the libraries bring too many 
books to the children, since by doing this they are placing the pupils in 
touch with a perpetual educational force which will operate after their 
school days are over. The individual who does not beat a path from the 
school house to the public library during his school years is likely never 
to make the public library a continuing educational factor in his life. 
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One would suppose 
Libra- that librarians, of all 
rians persons, would be care- 
eareless ful in their handling of 
of books books. It is a curious 
fact, however, that 
while most individuals returning 
packages of books by mail to the 
Wisconsin Library Commission 
wrap them carefully, some libra- 
rians habitually do up packages of 
books so carelessly as to subject the 
books to serious injury in transpor- 
tation. 


The Library Journal 

Library announces that Amster- 
economy dam and Utrecht uni- 
in Europe versities have added to 
their faculties of litera- 

ture a chair for library economy 
and bibliography. Dr. H. E. Greve 
of the Royal Library at The Hague 
has begun a series of lectures at the 
first-named university on the sub- 
ject of national and international 
catalog rules. Dr. A. Hulsof has 
taken up the subject of general and 
historical bibliography for his lec- 
tures at the University of Utrecht. 


‘““As to what price 

Net prices to pay, it is proper to 
for books say that the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme 

Court in the so-called ‘Macy case,’ 
(Straus vs. American Publishers 
Ass’n., 231 U. S. 222) as a result of 
which the American Publishers’ 
Association disbanded in the spring 
of 1914, dealt a severe blow to the 
net-price system by declaring, sub- 
stantially, that, as stated in 
Publishers Weekly, July 4, 1914, 
p. 7, ‘any attempt to maintain 
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prices by coercion or concerted 

action is illegal.’ In other words, 

no bookseller has to adhere to the 

prices fixed by publishers unless he 

wants to.” 

—Extract from Paper by C. B. 
Roden. 


What is your public 
The interested in and what 
interest books are you giving 
of the them? Are you trying 
public to interest them in what 
interests you? Orisita 
better way to discover their inter- 
ests, make their interests your inter- 
ests and supply them with books 
that they care for? Is it possible 
that librarians are trying to furnish 
their patrons with books which 
they as librarians think ought to be 
read rather than with the books 
which the patrons themselves care 
for? What subjects are the busi- 
ness and professional men talking 
over when they meet in office or 
store or at their club? Have you 
books along these lines on your 
shelves? Do the business and pro- 
fessional men of your community 
know that you have them and that 
they can get them? 


The Dial calls atten- 

Card tion to an Associated 
catalog Press statement of the 
in war methods employed by 
Germany in cataloging 

her hundreds of thousands of pris- 
oners. “The exact registration of 
the huge horde of over a million 
prisoners of war in Germany, so 
that rank, service division, and 
place of confinement of each man 
can be instantly determined, has 
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been perfected to an astonishing 
degree by Count Schwerin, a sixty- 
year old captain of cavalry. Today 
the relatives of any French, Rus- 
sian, English, Canadian, Italian, 
Servian, Montenegrin, Belgian, or 
Japanese prisoner in Germany can 
ascertain within twenty-four hours 
where that soldier is and what his 
condition is! The plan adopted 
is the one so familiar to library 
workers, and doubtless the only 
scheme at once practicable and eco- 
nomical. Eighty assistants are en- 
gaged in the maintenance of this 
immense card catalogue, and the 
superintendent of the system, 
Count Schwerin himself, who is re- 
ferred to not quite accurately as its 
‘inventor,’ gives twelve hours a day 
to his task. About eight hundred 
letters of inquiry come to his ‘Kar- 
tothek,’ or card-repository, every 
day, and it is his boast and pride to 
have them all answered within 
twenty-four or, at the utmost, 
forty-eight hours.” 


Under the caption 
Owning ‘Why people should 


and own and read books,” 
reading the Penn Publishing 
books Company has issued a 


leaflet by Temple Bailey, author of 
Contrary Mary, etc. Sentences from 
it are as follows: “The books that 
we own are our friends, those that 
we borrow are merely chance ac- 
quaintances. The true lover of 
books craves more than a passing 
acquaintance. He wants close in- 
timacy. He wants to read and to 
ponder. He is not willing to have 
the leisure of his perusal broken in 
upon by the claims of the borrowed 
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book, which must be finished in 
two weeks or, perhaps, in seven 
days. * * * And that is why 
we should read books, because all 
of life is in them. They carry us 
back to the creation, and forward 
to the utmost limits of the imagina- 
tion. Their pages present a bound- 
less expanse to be explored. The 
man who reads knows not only his- 
tory, but humanity. His heart beats 
with the heart of the world. He 
who does not read is mentally dead. 
He is without ears and without 
eyes. All the color of life is lost to 
him, all the music of the universe.”’ 


Prof. Grant Shower- 
Prof. man of the University 
Shower- of Wisconsin has, in a 
manon __ recent issue of the Dial, 
Vocation- an excellently present- 
al Educa- ed protest against some 
tion popular conceptions of 
vocational training. 
What he protests against, however, 
is “‘not the establishment of voca- 
tional courses or schools but the 
establishment of them at the ex- 
pense of the general intellectual 
ideal.””’ Whether or not the reader 
agrees with him some of his para- 
graphs are worth consideration. 

“Of the absolutely universal vo- 
cation, there is one example, and 
only one. This is the Great Voca- 
tion—the vocation of Enlightened 
Citizenship. * * -* 

“The immediate design of liberal 
education is not skill of hand or 
knowledge of technical detail, but 
the cultivation of mental power, 
the broadening of vision, the deep- 
ening of perception, the refinement 
of intellectual and spiritual temper. 
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Its ultimate end is the production 
of the ideal citizen and of the ideal 
tis. * FF. * 

“The vocation of enlightened 
citizenship does not look to the 
holding of a position as the prime 
object; it looks rather to excellence 
in the holding of it. The ideal of 
the great vocation is not immediate 
success in the earning of a living, 
but the capacity to earn it with the 
greatest intelligence and the great- 
est measure of success. It looks 
forward to the professional man or 
the mechanic developed to the full 
capacity of his powers. Its aim is 
not the exploitation of talent, but 
the development of personal ex- 
cellence and total usefulness. It 
looks ahead, not four years, but 
forty years. It looks to a substan- 
tial and enduring edifice, not a 
temporary and make-shift shelter. 
It does not ask, “How much are 
you going to earn? or even How 
much are you going to know? but 
Are you going to make of yourself 
all that is possible? and Are you 
going to be a leader? Its ambition 
is not the production of the aver- 
age, butofleadership. * * * * 

“Vocational training in the ordi- 
nary sense is, within limits, desir- 
able and necessary; but its place 
is in the technical school, not in the 
school of liberal arts. The high 
school is the people’s college, but 
not the people’s business college. If 
it is a business college at all, it isthe 
business college of the State at 
large, not that of the comparatively 
few sons and daughters of the peo- 
ple whose first ambition is a live- 
lihood. The prime business of 
State education is a universal busi- 
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ness, and Big Business is the busi- 
ness of enlightened citizenship. 
Every displacement of a liberal 
study by a vocational study is 
prejudicial to the ideal interests of 
the commonwealth. Livelihoods 
can be trusted to take care of them- 
selves if we must choose; but en- 
lightened citizenship cannot.” 


It is no longer 

Lower prices true that dealers 
for books are prevented from 
extending to libra- 

ries a long discount upon new net 
books. Following the Macy decision 
of the United States Supreme 
Court, the price which the library 
is to pay for books is not a matter 
of universal rule but in the language 
of the book buying committee of 
the American Library Association 
is “a matter for the individual 
library and the individual book 
seller.”” While neither dealers nor 
librarians seem to care to make 
public the terms prevailing, it is 
evident that the large libraries are 
receiving a discount much longer 
than the old ten per cent extended 
under an arrangement between 
dealers and publishers. The dealers 
protest that a longer discount 
means dcing business without 
profit. Be that as it may no library 
has a moral or legal right to pay 
any more than the lowest obtain- 
able prices, taking into account, 
however, considerations of con- 
venience, opportunities for inspec- 
tion, personal advice as to selection 
of titles and editions, and all other 
benefits that accrue from a dealer 
furnishing good service. We be- 
lieve, however, that it is no longer 
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necessary to accept a ten per cent 
discount on new net books. We 
print elsewhere some extracts 
from ‘Book buying for public 
libraries” an excellent paper read 
by C. B. Roden of the Chicago 
public library at the summer con- 
ference of the Wisconsin Library 
School. 





Belle Kanaris Mani- 

Greek- ates, author of Ama- 
American rilly of Clothes-Line 
Alley, although a na- 

tive of Michigan is a grand niece of 
the Grecian Admiral Constantine 
Kanaris whose great naval victory 
in 1847 inspired Victor Hugo’s ode. 


A poet In view of the fact 
knighted that the boys’ school in 

India conducted by Ra- 
bindranath Tagore has never been 
regarded with favor by British gov- 
ernment officials, the knighthood 
conferred upon the poet by King 
George may indicate a growing ap- 
preciation of and a liberality to- 
ward the loyal people of that de- 
pendency. 


Uncle Sam has in a 
Pollyanna sense set his approval 
on Pollyanna by in- 
cluding it in the new National 
Reading Circle list recently issued 
by the Bureau of Education. It ap- 
pears among the titles recommend- 
ed for home reading on Reading 
Course No. 3, reading course for 
parents. Meanwhile in dramatized 
form it is meeting with popular ap- 
proval. 
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Harry A. Franck, the 
Harry A. author of A Vagabond 
Franck— Journey around _ the 
traveller World, and other most 
interesting travel books, 
who has just returned from a four 
years’ trip in Panama and South 
America, recently talked to the stu- 
dents of the Wisconsin Library 
School upon his travels and the 
making of travel books. Aggres- 
sive as he has proved himself as a 
traveler he is personally most mod- 
est and it was with difficulty that 
he was prevailed upon to give the 
lecture. It is evident from his 
statements that he has continued 
in his travels to avoid rather than 
court the official and usual sources 
of information. A census taking 
policeman in Panama he became 
later the representative of a manu- 
facturer of a moving picture equip- 
ment, with duties which often 
placed him at the door of the mov- 
ing picture theaters. 


Reginald Bliss, com- 

H. G. Wells monly assumed to be 
and the H. G. Wells in dis- 
American’ guise, in describing 
people George Boon, the 
leading character in 

Boon: The mind of the race, The Wild 
Asses of the Devil, and the Last 
Trump, says: “In spite of our re- 
monstrances, he subscribed to the 
New York Nation to the very end, 
and he insisted, in spite of fact, 
reason, and my earnest entreaties 
(having regard to the future unifi- 
cation of the English-speaking 
race), in figuring that continental 
empire as a vain, garrulous, and 
prosperous female of uncertain age, 
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and still more uncertain temper, 
with unfounded pretensions to in- 
tellectuality and an ideal of refine- 
ment of the most negative descrip- 
tion, entirely on the stength of that 
one sample. One might as well 
judge England by the Spectator. 
My protests seemed only to inten- 
sify his zest in his personification of 
Columbia as the Aunt Errant of 
Christendom, as a wild, sentimen- 
tal, and advanced maiden lady of 
inconceivable courage and enter- 
prise, whom everything might of- 
fend and nothing cow.” 

He also recalls that Boone threat- 
ened to write a great novel under 
the title Aunt Columbia which he 
intended as a characterization of 
America. “She was to be a lady of 
great, unpremeditated wealth, liv- 
ing on a vast estate near a rather 
crowded and troublesome village. 
Everything she did and said af- 
fected the village enormously. She 
took the people’s children into her 
employment; they lived on her sur- 
plus vegetables. She was to have a 
particularly troublesome and dis- 
honest household of servants and a 
spoiled nephew called Teddy. And 
whenever she felt dull or energetic 
she drove down into the village and 
lectured and blamed the villagers— 
for being overcrowded, for being 
quarrelsome, for being poorandnum- 
erous, for not, in fact, being spinster 
ladies of enormous good fortune.” 


Under this caption 
Indiana’s the Nation makes the 
sentimen- recent Riley celebra- 
tal bard tion in Indiana the 
occasion for an esti- 
mate of that poet which may seem 
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to his Hoosier admirers unduly 
severe. ‘‘Hoosierdom made its an- 
nual sentimental journey to the 
capital on Thursday of last week 
to burn incense before the altar 
of its greatest poet. It was a 
successful occasion. Everybody 
who came was full of sentiment, and 
by banquet-time the air was thick 
waa. * ** 

“One thing that is clear is that 
Indana is honoring, nol a mere poet, 
but Indiana’s poet. It is just possi- 
ble that if you caught a Hoosier off 
his guard, he would admit to you 
in confidence that Burns or Tenny- 
son was in some ways greater than 
Riley. But what did Burns or Ten- 
nyson ever do for Indiana? * * * 

“In a word, Riley is Indiana’s 
minstrel, and it does not matter 
whether what he writes is poetry or 
doggerel, or floats uncertainly in 
the twilight zone between. You 
may not think the Stars and Stripes 
beautiful, or find The Star Spangled 
Banner inspiring in either words or 
music, but patriotism demands that 
you honor them for the sake of the 
sentiment behind them. So with 
Riley. Not his verses, but his senti- 
ments, carry him into the Hoosier’s 
heart. An Indianian no more 
than anybody else really wishes 
himself 

back to Griggsby’s Station— 
Back to where we ust to be so 

happy and so pore! 
But it is easy for him to fancy that 
he does, and besides, Griggsby’s 
Station is in Hoosierland and so 
must be a heavenly sort of place. 
* * * 

“The main cause for Riley’s pop- 
ularity in distant parts, however, is 
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undoubtedly his verses about chil- 
dren. And surely here sentiment is 
to be excused, and tear-and-smile 
poetry forgiven. One is tempted to 
make the sentimental observation 
that the divinity of childhood is 
thus shown to be proof against any- 
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thing. But this circumstance should 
not lead us into confusing appeals 
to our feelings with the demands of 
art. Riley and Eugene Field have 
handled the same ore. In Field’s 
hands only was it apt to turn into 
pure gold.” 





NOTABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN CHICAGO 


Extracts from an address by Miss Irene Warren, delivered at the Summer Library Con- 
ference in Madison, July 24, 1915. 


“Frances Jenkins, in her little book en- 
titled Reading in the primary grades just 
issued by Houghton Mifflin as one of the 
Riverside educational monographs, after 
enumerating various methods and tests 
ends with the following: “The great test 
of reading is the use to which pupils put it 
in the course of their life activities. Are 
they turning to good literature for com- 
panionship? Have they begun to have 
their favorite authors? Do they visit the 
library or read for pleasure in their own 
homes? To what extent are they hunting 
for information in books and magazines of 
worth? Are they judging its worth, taking 
the best which is offered? Only as their 
reading serves some vital purpose, helps 
in making them intelligent and serviceable 
members of social groups, is the work in 
reading a success. 

The schools of Chicago are in splendid 
condition in many ways but they have no 
adequate libraries. Many of the teachers 
are realizing that they cannot carry on 
their work as they have planned it without 
adequate provision of books. In our 
high schools the books have been collected 
in various ways by means of entertain- 
ments, gifts, occasional appropriations from 
the Board of Education. But when you 
compare the collections with the curri- 
culum and the number of students you 
realize that few teachers are taking much 
cognizance of the library as such. The 
books in the elementary schools are in 
much the same condition. 


There are a number of teachers in the 
Chicago high schools who have been 
assigned to library duty, so called, in their 
respective schools. This service now re- 
ceives enough recognition so that these 
teacher-librarians are allowed to substitute 
library service for some teaching instead of 
assuming it as an additional task. Nat- 
urally the teacher-librarians soon found that 
they did not know how to cope with the 
library problems and after many shifts 
and experiments, they drew up a petition 
which they presented to Mrs. Young, the 
superintendent of schools, this year, ask- 
ing that librarians be appointed in every 
high school and pointing out that it was 
not economy to hire an expert teacher for 
two thousand dollars, and then ask her to 
give one half of her time to teaching and one 
half of it to a subject for which she was not 
qualified. Her time and her interests were 
divided and she was*neither able to give 
a thousand dollars worth of service in the 
library work because she didn’t know how, 
nor in the teaching because she was worried 
by the other work and had to spend too 
much time preparing herself for her library 
duties. Now there are a good many art, 
domestic science, physics and chemistry 
teachers, and teachers of subjects other 
than history and English (the pioneers in 
this school library movement usually) who 
have joined in this agitation to secure more 
adequate high school library service. 
Hundreds of teachers and pupils are being 
well served daily in our great Chicago 
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libraries and in the branches of the Chicago 
public library. As they see what intelligent 
library help means they are becoming more 
and more dissatisfied with their school 
libraries and this is also stiumlating their 
interest in securing better ones. 

It is most essential that young people in 
training for teaching in the high and ele- 
mentary schools be given a thorough 
training in the literature adaptable to the 
children and should also be well trained in 
the use of books and libraries. 

The Chicago Teachers’ College, our 
local training school for public school 
teachers, does offer some very good courses 
in children’s literature under the direction 
of Mr. James Hosic. Mr. Hosic is giving a 
course in literature for the high schools this 
summer at the University of Chicago and 
several courses in literature for the chil- 
dren of the graded schools are being given. 
Neither the University of Chicago, nor the 
Chicago Teachers’ College are, however, 
offering courses in the Use of Books and 
Libraries. Every normal school and 
school training teachers for elementary and 
high school should have a required course 
in children’s literature. This could be sub- 
stituted for the general course in litera- 
ture usually given. 

If you should go into the room marked 
“school deposits” at the Chicago public 
library, on any Saturday during the school 
year, you would find it a busy place. Prin- 
cipals and teachers go in there and ask the 
attendants to send them fifty books of a 
given character or they pick out those they 
want. Over 32,000 volumes were circulated 
in this way last year. These went to over 
six hundred grade rooms and about 30 
high school rooms. The books are sent from 
the public library in wooden packing boxes, 
over to the Board of Education rooms and 
the board distributes them to the schools. 
This was so small a proportion of what was 
actually needed that from the expressions 
of the teachers I thought its only result 
sometimes was to awaken divine discon- 
tent. But had this been all it seems to me 
to have been worth while. However, the 
teachers’ and children’s appreciation was 
great but their hunger for more was greater 
usually. With the increased appropriation 
which the library will receive this year, this 
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work will be extended and some new fea- 
tures will probably be added. Mention 
must be made of the far reaching influ- 
ence among teachers and parents, of the 
collections of children’s books and the 
intelligent service given in the Thomas 
Hughes Room in the central building and in 
the branches. Some of you may not know 
that Chicago was very late in establishing 
its work with young people and it is an 
expensive thing to catch up with back 
work. 

I think this gives a fairly good general 
idea of the condition in our public institu- 
tions. Among the private schools, the 
School of Education is doing the most ex- 
tensive work of this kind. It has a splendid 
collection of books for children—an appro- 
priation of $500 per year and only four 
hundred children to supply in the grades 
and the same amount for the high school. 
In recent years only a little of this has been 
spent on sets for supplementary reading. 
It has been possible to collect many of the 
beautifully illustrated books for children. 
Two lists are printed each year and sent 
to the parents, one for the children’s 
vacation reading and one suggestive for 
Christmas book purchases. (All the privi- 
leges given University students are given 
to the Chicago public school teachers.) 
An exhibit of the attractive books is made 
at the December meeting of the parents’ 
association which is held in the evening 
when both fathers and mothers attend. 
The library tries to take part in all exhibits 
made by the school. There is a small glass 
case just outside the library door where the 
books illustrated by the best English and 
American artists are shown. The exhibit 
this week is the work of Arthur Rackham. 
These exhibits are changed every week and 
notices of the change are sent to the in- 
structors in charge of the classes in art, 
and children’s literature. The interest of 
the teachers studying in the University 
this summer seems great in this work and 
they are often seen making notes of the 
books. 

The librarian keeps visiting classes, going 
into the rooms to see special work the 
children have done and are doing and sug- 
gesting books in the library on the sub- 
ject—always books, books, books, one here 
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and another there—to both teachers and 
pupils. She speaks at the faculty meetings, 
sends teachers lists of new books that come 
in, issues bi-monthly mimeographed re- 
ports of what the library is doing and in- 
vites cooperation in certain lines. Teachers 
I find, like other people, do like personal 
attention and are much pleased when you 
remember their interests, and it knits them 
more closely to the library and pays for 
considerable time one may use in that way. 

The high school library in the School of 
Education and the study room have been 
combined, because we think this the only 
kind of study room adapted to the present 
needs of high school organization—a work- 
ing library. The room is so small that at 
present we cannot add the museum speci- 
mens, lantern slides, pictures, maps, post 
cards and other material that we know 
could often be used to better advantage 
than a book. It seems absurd to be advo- 
cating this many-book method of study 
and then to seat our high school children 
in barren rooms (except for the teacher 
in charge who is supposed to keep these 
children of this restless age at their tasks) 
with one text when we give them a study 
period. There is little that is educative 
in such a performance. 

Contrast this with a room planned to 
stimulate interest in every subject the 
high school offers and that also suggests 
all kinds of interesting things to do, to 
make, and to read in vacation and leisure 
time. 

The waste in study periods has long been 
a matter for our serious attention. This 
year the librarian in charge of our high 
school drew up this list of Study Helps 
which is pasted in the front of every stu- 
dent’s texts and his note book. In addition 
to this, the various teachers read and ex- 
plained these helps to their classes, laying 
special emphasis on the bearing in their 
particular subjects. The librarian marks 
the students in “study habits’ just as the 
teachers mark them in their work in his- 
tory, mathematics, etc. The results of the 
first year of this work are most gratifying 
and the appreciation of both teachers and 
pupils has often been expressed to the 
librarian. We found that poor class work 
invariably meant poor study habits. In 
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this library, the strong individual and ini- 
tiative help of the librarian is readily felt. 
She is absolutely in charge of her forces 
and yet there is greater freedom for indi- 
vidual tastes than almost any place I 
know. 

No student sent to the library to look 
up a reference can return to his teacher 
without the desired information unless he 
also bears a slip from the librarian saying 
that it was not to be found. Class periods 
are checked up from 8:30 until 12:30 and 
students assigned to study periods as they 
are assigned to other classes during that 
time, but after that students come and go 
as they wish. 

I believe that this problem of study and 
study habits is or should be a very vital one 
for all librarians. So few homes of today 
offer conditions suitable for study because 
of lack of necessary books, lack of con- 
tinued quiet and lack of stimulus for study. 
Most children, I find, need help in forming 
study habits as much as they need help in 
other lines. 

The first and most important thing to be 
done is to have the school and the library 
authorities determine the library work each 
one can and should do. In Chicago, the 
public library is doing all that its resources 
will permit and the school authorities are 
giving the subject little attention. 

Perhaps we should go back of this first, 
and get some facts for these school men. 
If so, our educational foundations, library 
schools and departments of education can 
probably be shown that this is a fruitful 
field for investigation. 

1. What money is the board of education 
spending for books? How far 
does this go per pupil? How does 
it compare with the amounts spent 
for laboratory apparatus, etc? 

2. How are these library books admin- 
istered so as to make them do the 
most good? How does space 
assigned to the library compare 
with the space assigned to the 
laboratories, etc? 

3. How does the person acting as libra- 
rian compare in competency with 
those in charge of other lines of 
work in the schools, etc? 

There are a thousand and one questions 
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of this type, for which quite exact data 
could be collected in a number of cities 
and states. This ought to furnish interest- 
ing figures for comparison and be convinc- 
ing proof of the neglect of school libraries 
in most places. I am convinced that the 
librarians must take the initiative in ob- 
taining this data. 

I have come to believe that in every high 
school with five or more teachers, one 
should be a librarian. The work of school 
librarians is becoming specialized and 
warrants today, special library training. 
This could be given to the best advantage in 
a library school located in or near a uni- 
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versity with a strong department of educa- 
tion that has a practice school for ele- 
mentary high schools attached. There is a 
vast amount of technical work for these 
school libraries that could be done co- 
operatively. 

If you have not already joined the cam- 
paign being undertaken now by the Library 
Section of the N. E. A., the Library Sec- 
tion of the A. L. A. and the School Section 
of the A. L. A., I hope you will do so at 
once and through the co-operation of an 
active campaign started in your home city 
help us to secure better libraries in the 
elementary and high schools of America.” 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR TAX LEVY 


By Jeannette M. Drake, Librarian Sioux City Public Library. 


Each year public library officials must 
give the question of the amount of money 
they need for maintaining the library serious 
consideration. Since the success of the li- 
brary depends so largely on its income a 
great effort must be made to have as much 
money as the city is able to give. 

It is not always wise to ask for a larger 
levy as some cities are supporting the li- 
brary equally 9s well as they are other city 
departments and as well as they can afford. 
Three years ago the Sioux City Public Li- 
brary was receiving only 1.1 mills. The 
trustees felt that that was not enough and 
asked that the levy be increased to 2 mills. 
The levy was increased to 2 mills and we 
have had that amount every year since. We 
believe that we should decide what amount 
is fair for us to have and ask the council for 
that amount and see that we get it, rather 
than add a mill or a half mill more than we 
expect and let the coucil cut it down. We 
wish the members of the city council to re- 
spect our sincerity in asking for the money. 

In considering methods of increasing the 
tax levy we must first have public opinion 
favoring the library. The only way to get 
this is to give prompt service to each and 
every patron. This is not only our business, 
but is the greatest advertisement the li- 
brary can have. The good word of a satis- 


fied patron goes far to make the members 
of the council realize that the city is making 
a good investment in the library. 

We must not leave the council members 
to find out from some one else only the 
value of the library. Neither is it enough 
for library officials to go to them once a 
year to ask for money. If possible we must 
have them as library patrons and call their 
attention to books on subjects they are in- 
terested in. It might be well to send books 
to them if they do not call at the library. 

The librarian should know the council- 
men personally, and she can with profit 
read to them, as a council, the annual li- 
brary report. It may be well to eliminate 
some of the less interesting facts but we 
have found that they are very much inter- 
ested and surprised at the magnitude of 
our work. We have had the pleasant expe- 
rience in Sioux City of having the mayor, 
who was running for another term of office, 
say in his platform that he wanted “‘to see 
the public library continue to run on the 
same high plane of efficiency as at present.” 

Much of the work of creating public 
opinion in favor of the library rests with 
the librarian and her staff with the strong 
support and encouragement of the library 
board. As well as doing this the librarian 
must have vision as to the future of the 
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library, she must plan the development 
and convince the trustees of the value of 
the work and they in turn, we hope, will 
convince the council. 

In order that this article may be prac- 
tical I will outline the methods we used in 
Sioux City three years ago when we asked 
and obtained a decided increase in our ap- 
propriation. We are fortunate in having a 
lawyer on our board, who, when he under- 
takes to do a thing, usually does it. He 
was convinced that our library should have 
more money and studied the situation 
much as he would if it had been a legal 
case, I judge. He studied what was being 
done in other places, and drew up compara- 
tive statistics to prove that we were behind 
other cities the size of ours. He then went 
to the council with definite facts in mind 
and on paper. 

The following tabulations were prepared: 


1. Cost of maintaining the library per 
capita. 

The table gave the population, library 
appropriation and cost per capita in 26 
cities about the size of Sioux City. 

2. Cost of circulation per book. 

(This is not a fair estimate as many 
other things are done besides loaning 
books but is interesting.) 

The table gave total annual circula- 
tion of books, and total appropriation 
and cost per book. 

3. Amount of tax with 2 mill levy or over. 
Names of towns in Iowa that had li- 
brary levy of 2 mills or over with popula- 
tion of each. 

4. Increase in levy for all city departments 
in local city. 

Showing increase for last ten years. 
This will often show that the library has 
not kept pace with other departments. 

5. Value of a public library. 

A few quotations on the value and 
necessity of the library such as: 

‘‘A most important work of the pub- 
lic library is to get hold of children and 
to develop in them a taste for the read- 
ing of good books and the ability to get 
ideas from the printed page—an ability 
which comes only through extended 

practice.” 

“The seriousness of the present con- 
ditions as indicated by the fact that 
nearly 90 per cent of our school children 
leave school before they are 15 years of 
age.” 

“Boys especially leave school in large 
numbers at the close of the sixth year.” 

“Library aid is indispensable to gov- 
ernments, because classified facts are in- 
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dispensable to sound judgment, and 
classified facts are impossible without 
libraries. No town, not even New York 
City, can have or will have a large num- 
ber of fact centers. Hence, if communi- 
ties are to have available for their gov- 
ernments their own experience and that 
of other communities they must have 
libraries willing and eager to collect, 
classify and disseminate this experience. 
The library cannot do what it is ex- 
pected to do without money—more 
money every year.” 


After this a summary for the budget for 
the next year was given, based on the 
amount of money that was being asked. 
The summary was for quick reference, giv- 
ing departments and amount of money 
wanted for each. Then the entire budget 
was included giving the departments, 
amount of money wanted, and brief rea- 
sons. The following is an outline of our 
budget: 


1. Main Library. 
a. General. 
Reasons why we need more books 
based on number of books circu- 
lated and work accomplished 
ear before. Demand is constant- 
y increasing and_ circulation 
could increase greatly if books 
were at hand. 
b. Adult books. 
Need of reference books, fiction 
and non-fiction for circulation. 
Need of books on practical sub- 
jects, foreign languages, _ 


mount 

c. Children’s books. 
Number of books loaned to chil- 
dren. Children demand informa- 
tion on as many subjects as 
adults. Their books wear out fast 
and more duplication is neces- 


sary. Amount 
d. Rebinding. _ ; 
Why rebinding is necessary: 


original binding is poor and 
books receive hard usage. 


Amount 
e. Periodical and newspaper subscrip- 
tions. Amount. 


f. Periodical binding. 


Value for reference. Amount. 
g. Salaries: Staff. Amount. 
h. Salaries: Janitors. Amount. 
i. Fuel. Amount. 
i. Light. Amount. 
. Insurance. Amount. 
l. Printing, postage and express. 
ount. 
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m. Supplies. Amount. With these tables the library trustee was 
n. Repairs and =, — ready to give and did give a great deal of 


2. Branches and Deposit Stations. 
Condition of those established: 
their need. 
New branches and deposit stations: 
location. 
Books and equipment. Amount. 


3. School Duplicate Collection. 
How much this should be increased 
during year. 
Amount. 


valuable information to the council. 


Whatever the facts are that are to be 
presented it should be done by a trustee 
who is influential and whose judgment is 
respected by the council. In every case a 
board member should always be present at 
the council meeting when the levy is made 
to be sure that no mistake is made. 





BOOK BUYING FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Extracts from an address delivered by C. B. Roden of the Chicago Public Library at the 
Summer Library conference, Madison, Wis., July 23, 1915. 


Narrowing the subject down to methods 
of buying books for libraries rather than 
principles, it will be in order to consider 
(a) where to buy, and (b) how to buy, (c) 
what price to pay. 

Other things being equal it is best to 
buy nearest home, that is, at that place 
or from that dealer nearest home from 
whom reasonable service and prices can be 
secured. The privilege of examining books 
before purchasing, ‘‘on approval,” is so 
valuable and important that, where the 
local dealer carries a stock large enough to 
make such an arrangement possible—and 
he is willing—he ought to get the business, 
even if his prices are not quite the lowest. 
But if he does not carry a stock large 
enough or fresh enough or varied enough; 
if he is merely a commission merchant 
transmitting your order to a larger dealer 
elsewhere, it will save time, reduce errors 
and conserve your dignity to deal directly 
with the concern from which your books 
ultimately come The chances are, more- 
over, that the latter will be glad to accord 
the approval privilege. This is equally true 
in cases of foreign as of domestic books. 

It is advisable to do all your buying in 
one place, i. e., it does not pay to “shop 
around.” The pernicious and exasperating 
practice of sending lists broadcast to be 
priced by a number of dealers is happily 
falling into disuse. It is much better to 
arrive at a definite understanding with one 


dealer and then to give him all your busi- 
ness, new and old, current and replace- 
ments. If he is worthy of your confidence 
he will see to it that between these two 
classes of books he will be able to strike an 
average of discounts that will be advan- 
tageous to you while not without legitimate 
profit to himself. Out-of-print books are 
“another story.”” About all that any of 
the regular dealers do about orders for such 
is to advertise in the Publishers’ Weekly or 
turn the list over to a New York or Chicago 
second-hand book concern. Any librarian 
can do both of these things for himself, 
thus again cutting out an intermediary 
who is nothing but a commission merchant, 
and gaining the pleasure and experience of 
handling this interesting branch of the 
bookbuying in person. 

As to “bargain books,” items brought 
to your attention by circulars or letters 
and offered at ‘‘very special prices,” it is 
not uncommon to find that such very 
special “‘opportunities of a life time” are 
by a strange coincidence being offered by a 
number of dealers at or about the same 
moment. This means usually that the 
publishers have unloaded their remaining 
stock and have peddled it out among the 
trade, a few here and a few there. The 
libraries, being on the circularizing list of 
all these dealers, are thus overwhelmed 
with such very confidential and never-to- 
be-repeated bargain offers from several 
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directions at once. Such books being very 
rarely among our actual “wants,” it will 
be found expedient to restrain one’s im- 
patience long enough to let the market 
settle down. It is, in my opinion, hardly 
ever profitable to buy books for which there 
is no immediate or proximate use, be they 
bargains of the above sort, catalog items or 
other low-priced offers, on the chance that 
they may be used later on. Few libraries 
can afford either the time, space or money 
to lay in stock of this sort, which will 
“eat its head off’ before it begins to earn 
its keep. It is cheaper to buy a book when 
you want it, even if it costs a few cents 
more. 

As to what price to pay, it is proper to 
say that the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the so-called ‘‘Macy case,” 
(Straus vs. American Publishers’ Assn., 
231 U. S. 222) as a result of which the 
American Publishers’ Association disband- 
ed in the spring of 1914, dealt a severe blow 
to the net-price system by declaring, sub- 
stantially, that, as stated in Publishers’ 
Weekly, July 4, 1914, p. 7, ‘any attempt to 
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maintain prices by coercion or concerted 
action is illegal.” In other words, no book- 
seller has to adhere to the prices fixed by 
publishers unless he wants to. The 
situation is well described in_ the 
following paragraph of the report of the 
A. L. A. committee on book buying which 
was presented at the Berkeley conference 
last June: 

“The relations of libraries to the book 
trade at the present time seem to be in a 
state of transition. The American Pub- 
lishers’ Association dissolved this spring. 
Various court decisions during the year 
seemed to tend toward the prohibition of 
the enforcement of fixed prices for the 
retail trade by the wholesaler or publisher. 
For the time being, at least, dealers appar- 
ently are not limited in the discounts they 
may offer to libraries. The late court de- 
cisions indicate that the maintenance ot 
fixed retail prices is not feasible. Your 
committee, is, therefore, of the opinion that 
bookbuying by libraries is at present a 
matter for the individual library and the 
individual bookseller.” 





THE WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Wisconsin Library Association held 
its twenty-fourth annual meeting at Eau 
Claire, October 21st to 23d. The officers 
were fortunate in being able to arrange the 
meeting in connection with the meeting of 
the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. Work with schools naturally 
took a prominent place upon the program. 
The splendid program of the Teachers’ 
Association was also open to the librarians 
and made it possible for them to hear 
Mr. F. K. Mathiews, chief scout librarian, 
upon “The Influence of the Boy Scout 
Movement in Directing Boys’ Reading,” 
and addresses and readings on children’s 
literature by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen, and other excellent addresses. 

From the standpoint both of the excel- 
lence of the program presented and the 
active interest aroused among the librarians 
themselves, the meeting was a successful 


one. Dr. Richard Burton’s address upon 
the Drama was a noteworthy one, prob- 
ably the strongest number presented. 


Thursday, Two-thirty O°’ Clock 


The program opened Thursday after- 
noon, October 21, with a Round table— 
Library Routine—Conducted by Miss 
Turvill. The subjects discussed were: 
Book buying problems, Miss Wieder, 
Fond du -Lac; Periodicals: Selection and 
care, Miss Frederickson, Delavan; Pub- 
licity, Miss Unterkircher, Superior; Ex- 
tending the time of circulation; Miss 
Bryant, Chippewa Falls; Planning a daily 
schedule, Miss Egan, Janesville; Making 
rebound books attractive, Miss Lutke- 
meyer, Watertown; Christmas exhibits 
Miss Fisher, Eau Claire; Intermediate 
books, Miss Humble, Madison; Do pic- 
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ture exhibits bring results, Mrs. Young, 
Barron; Weeding out the library, Miss 
Burt, Eau Claire. 


Thursday Evening 


Following Dr. Burton’s address upon 
The Drama, the library board and the 
Women’s Club of Eau Claire held an in- 
formal reception at the club rooms in the 
public library. 


Friday Morning, Nine O’Clock 


The topic was School and the library. 
What books should go into the school 
room, Miss Mary A. Smith; Address, 
How the school and library can help in 
vocational guidance, Supt. W. H. Schulz; 
Address, Educational value of children’s 
literature, Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. 


Friday Afternoon, One-thirty O’Clock 


Business session, secretary’s report; 
treasurer’s report; report of committees, 
new business. This was followed by a 
Book symposium conducted by Miss 
Bascom as follows: Recent reference books, 
Miss Hazeltine; Business books, Mr. 
Dudgeon; Books on vocations for the small 
library, Miss Shaw; Inspirational books 
for the young man, Mr. V. Solberg; 
Scandinavian books, Mr. W. Ager; Five 
books on the drama for first purchase, 
Miss Fennelly; Modern poetry, Miss 
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Bascom; The best novel read during the 
past year, reports from the floor. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen gave one of her telling addresses 
and demonstrations of story telling. 


Friday Evening, Six O’Clock 


The “‘Get-together banquet” was possibly 
the most entertaining feature of the conven- 
tion. From the opening statement by the 
Chairman Mr. W.K. Coffin, to the last of the 
music there was not a dull moment. The 
toastmaster Mr. C. W. Lockwood, is most 
happy in his manner and methods and kept 
the audience in smiles throughout. The 
toasts were as follows: “If I were a 
Librarian’, Miss Victoria James; “‘If I were 
a Library Patron”, Mrs. Luther, Antigo; 
“If I were Mayor,” L. A. Doolittle, Chip- 
pewa Falls; “If I were President of a 
Library Board”, Mayor Fleming; “The 
Library of the Past”, W. H. Hatton; 
“The Library of the Future”, Wm. Ager; 
Music, “On Wisconsin’, led by Mr. Henry 
Droege. 


Saturday Morning, Nine O’Clock 


Local history material, Wm. W. Bart- 
lett; Selection of fiction for the smaller 
library, Miss Bascom. 

Address, Influence of the Boy Scout 
movement in directing boys’ reading, Mr. 
F. K. Mathiews. 

Visit to Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR BOOKS AND REFERENCES ON COSTUMES 


By Julia C. Stockett, Library Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Perhaps there is no demand for mate- 
rial harder to supply in the average small 
public library than that for illustrations 
and descriptions of costumes. The 
teacher in history or geography, wish- 
ing to re-create in the class room the life 
of various countries at different periods, 
does this partly through the illustrations 
of native garb; and women’s clubs, de- 
voting time to the study of travel, find 
such devices helpful in their work. 


A fancy dress party or a masquerade 
ball is to be held and a wide range of ideas 
is essential to its success; private theatri- 
cals, charades, or home talent plays are 
planned and must be appropriately cos- 
tumed; an entertainment is given where 
the guests impersonate well known char- 
acters in books; or a church or society 
wishes to organize a bazaar of nations, 
with the attendants in native dress and 
perhaps having dolls for sale represent- 
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ing the inhabiting peoples. Masques and 
pageants, although confined principally 
to universities, colleges, and the larger 
cities, will, in time, undoubtedly spread 
to smaller communities; even very small 
towns have celebrations where the rep- 
resentation of symbolical figures is nec- 
essary and the local dressmaker must 
search diligently for ideas. The aim of 
these demands is_ three-fold—intellec- 
tual, recreational, and aesthetic and the 
public library can do much toward their 
satisfaction. 

Books would naturally be approached 
first for the building up of material on 
costumes. Here one is confronted by the 
difficult problem of selection, as there are 
few which the library of average funds 
can afford. A practical representative 
list, with annotations, is given below. 
No book has been mentioned which does 
not extend over a period of some length 
of time and portray a wide variety of 
costumes; this excludes works treating 
of one race, sect, or type of people only, 
such as Indians, Quakers, and soldiers. 
Racinet’s Costume Historique, although 
probably the greatest and most compre- 
hensive single work on this subject, has 
not been mentioned because it is very 
expensive, the text is in French, and the 
plates, though beautiful, are of more his- 
torical than practical value. Earle’s Two 
Centuries of Costume in America, and 
McClellan’s Historic Dress in America, 
in two volumes, are probably the best 
for first purchase; while the others may 
be added as needed. 

Not only is the field of books limited 
but also few people can be reached by 
these books at one time; when material 
on costuming is needed, there is often a 
rush and many people are seeking simi- 
lar information. The paucity of book re- 
sources and the heavy demand on these 
books, lasting for brief periods of time 
only, require that the gap be bridged 
over by some other means. It is best 
done by the picture and clipping collec- 
tion which, once started, grows with 
amazing rapidity. It includes represen- 
tation of peasants in the garbs of their 
native countries; historical costumes 
from many} nations’ at different eras; 
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fancy dresses representing the seasons, 
night, day, folly, and other abstract or 
symbolical ideas; soldiers from all lands 
and from different periods of our own 
history; and illustrations of well known 
characters from the Bible, Dickens, 
Scott, Shakespeare, etc. 

The sources for such material are le- 
gion: perhaps the greatest amount of pic- 
tures will be found in superfluous maga- 
zines and books. Volumes of travel, 
biography, history, and mythology, and 
children’s books which are ready for dis- 
carding, often have excellent colored or 
black and white plates, practically in- 
tact. It is also helpful to gather duplicate 
copies of current periodicals and old 
magazines, no longer in use in the aver- 
age public library, such as Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Sometimes a brief description of 
the costumes may be found in the text 
and attached to the illustrations. Occa- 
sionally, reproductions of famous paint- 
ings in typical costumes may be secured 
from such firms as The Detroit Publishing 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, The Cosmos 
Picture Company, 119 West 25th Street, 
New York City, The Perry Picture Com- 
pany, Malden, Massachusetts, George P. 
Brown and Company, 38 Lovett Street, 
Beverly, Massachusetts, and The Earl 
Thompson Company, Syracuse, New 
York. All of these companies have ex- 
cellent material on costumes: besides 
this, The Detroit Publishing Company 
specializes in the study of types and The 
Earl Thompson Company in the study ot 
illustrations from Dickens, Eliot, Scott, 
and other authors. Some ot the best ma- 
terial is to be found in the form of post 
cards, magazine covers, photographs of 
costumes in museums, calendars, adver- 
tising matter, railroad and steamship 
guides and booklets, and government 
publications. As an example of what has 
been obtainable from the last mentioned 
source, large beautifully colored plates, 
portraying soldiers at every period of the 
national life, have been _ procurable 
upon application to the War Depart- 
ment. Besides this breadth of resources, 
it is possible, too, to make cross refer- 
ences in the file to illustrations in ency- 
clopedias or other shelf books, if these 
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pictures are considered important or 
helpful enough and no other copies of 
them are available. 

In type, the collection divides itself 
into that which will be utilized for study 
purposes and models for actual use by 
the dressmaker. In the former case, con- 
sult with the teachers and clubs, and 
base the selection on what seems most 
adequately to meet their needs. In the 
latter, choose only that which is typical 
and lends itself easily to copying. Such 
costumes are worn usually only once: 
they must not be too elaborate and must 
be effective, inexpensive, and adaptable. 
An important matter is to select, when 
possible, illustrations including such ac- 
cessories as hats, gloves, belts, and shoes; 
for an otherwise effective costume may be 
spoiled by the lack of harmony in these 
details. 

An essential point of consideration is the 
care of the collection after it has been 
brought together. Full directions for the 
mounting and filing of clipping and pic- 
ture collections will be found in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, v. 9, pp. 12-13 (Feb. 
1913), and these suggestions are equally 
applicable to the mounting and filing of a 
collection on costumes—a special depart- 
ment in the general field. 

A final word—do this work quickly and 
at odd moménts. In a few years, it will 
be found that a large amount of useful ma- 
terial has been gathered with a minimum 
of labor. 


Books on Costumes 


Selected from the standpoint of use 
rather than of history. 


Ashdown, Mrs. E. J. British costume dur- 
ing XIX centuries. 1910. Stokes. 
$4.50. 


“A history of civil and ecclesiastical dress in 
England to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The author, a lecturer on medieval costumes and 
adviser for pageants, frequently indicates how 
various garments were cut and made. The ten 
color plates are from photographs of modern re- 
productions of costumes, and of the black and 
white illustrations, many are from Fairholt’s 
Costume in England. Probably the most reliable 
book on the subject, especially as to medieval 
costume. Glossary.’ A. L. A. Booklist. 
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Calthorp, D. C. English costume. 1907. 
Macmillan. $6.00. 

V. 1 Early English—V. 2 Middle Ages—V. 3 
Tudor and Stuart—V. 4 Georgian. Contains sev- 
enty-two colored plates and many line drawings. 
Has good historic descriptions and text illustra- 
tions of accessories. Useful for dressmakers. 


Earle, Mrs. A. M. Two centuries of cos- 
tume in America, 1620-1820. 2 v. in 
1. 1910. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Treats various parts of costumes, such as ruffs, 
hoods, cloaks, shoes, etc. in separate chapters. 
There are copies of old engravings and portraits 
and drawings of accessories. The descriptive 
text predominates over the illustrations. Inter- 
esting and useful. 


Fairholt, F. W. Costume in England. 2 v. 
1896. Macmillan. $1.50 ea. 

“V.1, History to end of 18th century. V. 2, 
Glossary giving meaning and history of the va- 
rious parts of the costume.” A. L. A. Catalog. 
More useful for the study of costume historically 
than for furnishing models from which to copy. 


Holt, Ardern. Fancy dresses described; 
or, What to wear at fancy balls. 1915. 
Longmans. $2.25. 

Is perhaps the least practical: for fancy dress 
only, representing peasants, flowers, butterflies, 
etc. The text is slight and there are sixteen 
models in color, as well as many smaller illustra- 
tions. 


Gentlemen’s fancy dress. 1899. 
Scribner. $1. 25. 


Hottenroth, Frederic. Lc costume chez 
les peuples anciens et modernes. n.d. 
Paris, Guérinet. May be purchased 
from G. B. Van Dort Co. Chicago for 
$5.40. 

An excellent all round book, treating costumes 
by periods. Rich in colored plates and line draw- 
ings. The text isin French. Many patterns on a 
small scale would be of great help to the dress- 
maker. The treatment of accessories is in detail. 


McClellan, Elizabeth. Historic dress in 
America, 1607-1800. 1904. Jacobs. 
$10.00. 


Historic dress in America, 1800— 
1870. 1910. Jacobs. $6.00. 


“The text is based on memoirs, letters, fash- 
ion magazines, and private sources, and contains 
much that is of interest as reflecting the life of 
the period. The illustrations, mostly in.black 
and white, are from portraits, fashion plates, 
and drawings of articles of dress in private and 
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public collections. Glossary, list of authorities, 
and index.” A.L. A. Booklist. Rich in portrayal 
of accessories and useful for the dressmaker. 


Mackay, C. D. Costumes: what to select 
and what to avoid (in his How to pro- 
duce children’s plays. 1915. p. 91-95. 
Holt $1.20), 


Contains excellent suggestions for costumes to 
be worn in children’s plays. 


Planche, J. R. History of British costume, 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 
1900. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Treats subject more from the historical than 
from the practical viewpoint. There is much 
text and the illustrations are for the most part 
inset but could be made to respond to actual use. 


Rhead, G. W. Chats on costume. 1906. 
Stokes. $2.00. 


“A delightful book beginning with a general 
survey of the subject and following with brief 
accounts of the development and history of the 
tunic, mantle, doublet, and hose, kirtle or petti- 
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coat, crinoline, collars, and cuffs, hats, caps, and 
bonnets, dressing of the hair, mustachios, and 
beard, and boots, shoes, and other coverings of 
the feet. The illustrations are not remarkable 
but are good.” A. L. A. Booklist. 


Stone, Melicent. The Bankside costume 
book for children. 1915. Saalfield. 
$1.00. 


*“*Not only describes the correct dress for the 
various historical periods, ecclesiastical and 
legal dress, and costumes for special characters, 
but gives suggestions on cutting and making 
the garments. Contains a chapter on armor, 
weapons, jewelry and crowns. Small line draw- 
ings make ideas clear. A. L. A. Booklist. 


Zur geschichte der costiime, nach zeichun- 
gen von Wilhelm Dietz und andern. 2 
v. n.d. Munich, Braun. May be pur- 
chased from G. B. Van Dort Co. Chi- 
cago for $7.20. 

Contains colored plates of German costume 
with titles in German. No text. As there is no 
index, it is difficult to find readily a desired type 
of costume, but otherwise it is an excellent and 
most useful work. 





MEMORIAL FUND FOR SPARTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Walter M. Smith, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Mary A. Smith, 
librarian of the Madison Free Library, 
have joined in a gift of $1,000 to the Sparta 
Free Library as a memorial to their par- 
ents, who were closely identified with the 
Sparta schools in their lifetime. 

The purpose of the bequest is set forth 
in a letter to the president of the Library 
board: 


Madison, Wis., Sept. 9, 1915. 
Dr. F. P. Stiles, 
President of the 
Sparta Free Library Board, 
Sparta, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Stiles: 

Our father, Osmore R. Smith, was prin- 
cipal of the Sparta public schools from 1872 
until his untimely death in August, 1877. 
Our mother taught in the Sparta schools 
from 1877 to 1886. They both lie at rest in 
your beautiful Woodlawn ee. 

In connection with the Sparta Free Li- 
brary, we wish to establish a memorial of 
these two lives, whose best years were spent 


in educational work. For this purpose, we 
send to you herewith one thousand (1,000) 
dollars, with which we should be glad to 
have your Board create a perpetual fund 
to be known as the Osmore R. and Jane L. 
Smith Memorial Fund, the interest of said 
fund only to be expended in the purchase 
of books for the Sparta Free Library. It 
would please us if, in the selection ef beaks 
to be purchased from time to time with in- 
come from this fund, preference should be 
given ordinarily to reference books, which 
would be useful to high school students as 
well as the general public, and to books for 
the children’s department. 

We give this small memorial in affection- 
ate remembrance of the home of our child- 
hood and grateful appreciation of the sym- 
sie and assistance given to our family by 

parta friends in the days of long ago. 
Faithfully yours, 
MARY A. SMITH. 
WALTER A. SMITH. 


Resolutions accepting the gift and pro- 
viding for the execution of its provisions 
have been passed by the Library Board. 
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“SHIRT SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


These notes call to the attention of Wis- 
consin libraries pamphlets and _ other 
ephemeral material of value as reference 
helps. Usually these items are obtainable 
free or at small cost from the source indi- 
cated. Much of this material is in the 
general field of public affairs, and frequent 
notice will be given of Wisconsin official 
publications. Advice and assistance re- 
garding U. S. and state documents and 
other material of the class listed here will 
be gladly given in response to individual 
requests. 


Bread. Farmers’ Bulletin 389 concerns 
bread and bread making, and covers grain, 
flours, yeast, raised breads, unleavened 
breads, baking, and chemical composition 
of various flours. Apply to the Division of 
Publications, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Civics. Education in its relation to citi- 
zenship is presented in fcur pamphlets 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education. Apply 
to the Bureau for American citizenship in 
educational surveys, by James Mahoney, 
and Trend of civic education, by Arthur 


W. Dunn. These are separates from the 
1914 report. The two bulletins are Civic 
education in elementary schools (Bul. 


17-1915) and Teaching of community 
civics (Bul. 23-1915). 


Commercial organizations. A di- 
rectory of commercial organizations of the 
U. S. gives data concerning interstate, 
national, international, state, territorial, 
and local organizations. It should be 
especially useful in city libraries. Copies 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents for 15 cents. 


Deaf and dumb. A late publication of 
the Census Office presents tabulations and 
summaries of statistics and brief text state- 
ments as to the deaf and dumb in the U. S. 
in 1910. Apply directly to the Bureau of 
the Census at Washington. 


Food. Bulletin 46 of the U. S. Office of 
Experiment Stations, entitled The Func- 


tions and Uses of Food, covers the uses of 
meats, fish, vegetables, etc., and gives 
tables of nutritive values. It has had a 
wide circulation and is now revised and re- 
printed. Apply to the Division of Publica- 
tions of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Foreign newspapers. Anyone having 
use for a list of foreign newspapers and 
other publications will find helpful the 
Bulletin (Mis. 10) issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It lists 
alphabetically by countries the foreign 
publications available for advertising Amer- 
ican goods, giving rates, circulation, sub- 
scription price, etc. The cost is only 25 
cents from the Supt. of Documents. 


Household measurements. The work 
of the U. S. Bureau of Standards is, of 
course, highly technical. But from that 
bureau comes a popular exposition of units, 
instruments, and methods of measurement 
of household quantities. The style is dis- 
tinctly non-technical and there are some 
60 illustrations. In addition to such com- 
mon measurements as length, weight, and 
capacity of ordinary commodities of 
trade, there are also sections upon gas, 
electricity and water meters, humidity, 
time, temperature, fuels, illumination, etc. 
Apply to the Bureau at Washington. It 
is understood that the Bureau plans a 
number of such popular and helpful publi- 
cations. 


Libraries. Statistics of public, society 
and school libraries of the U. S. are pub- 
lished in Bulletin 25-1915, of the Bureau 
of Education. Apply to the Bureau. 


Minimum wage. The minimum wage 
movement is of comparatively recent 
development in this country, but has made 
rapid progress in a few years. The U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in its Bulletin 
167 has summarized and digested the 
legislation in force in the U. S. and foreign 
countries up to this year. Apply to the 
Bureau. 
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Panama Canal. An illustrated Hand- 
book has been issued by the canal admin- 
istration. It aims to tell something of the 
canal in operation, how it is managed, the 
distances it saves, and other similar facts, 
and also has a chaptcr on features of con- 
struction. The supply of this Handbook 
is limited, so early application should be 
made to the Panama Canal, Washington, 
D. C. 


Parcel Post. A joint committee of Con- 
gress, Sen. Bristow chairman, made a re- 
port on the parcel post situation just at 
the close of the last session. There was but 
little notice of its findings at the time. The 
report states that ‘‘the great bulk of the 
parcel post business originates in a few 
large cities and the extent to which the 
system is being utilized by farmers, resi- 
dents of small towns, and the average 
citizen is very slight.’’ Of course the mail- 
order houses are held responsible for the 
large amount of parcel post matter at 
New York and Chicago. Copies of the 
report can perhaps be obtained by libraries 
by applying to the Senate Document Room 
at the Capitol. 


School buildings. U. S. Education 
Bureau Bulletin 28-1915, is a study in the 
wider use of school buildings. It considers 
the civic use of schools for other than school 
purposes, as playrooms, gymnasiums, com- 
munity meetings, etc. Apply to the 
Bureau. 


South America. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has issued as No. 
103 in its Special Agents’ Series a bulletin 
giving a summary of financial conditions 
in South American countries before the 
war and a review of relief measures adopted 
since. Apply to the Bureau at Washington. 
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The countries covered are Argentina, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, Uruguay. 


Travel in the West. We have already 
called attention (July Bulletin, p. 229) to 
the circulars of information relating to 
National Parks and Reserves, issued by the 
Interior Department. There is being issued 
from the Geological Survey as its Bulletin 
614 (in parts) a Guidebook of the Western 
United States. Each part describes geologic 
and scenic features of one of the principal 
routes to the West, with travel guide and 
numerous maps and plans. Part A— 
Northern Pacific route. Part B—Overland 
route. Part D—Shasta route and Coast 
Line. Each part costs one dollar from the 
Superintendent of Documents. The ex- 
penditure will certainly bring much more 
value than any like amount in ordinary 
books of travel. 


Wisconsin documents 


An exceedingly valuable statement on 
state finances ‘has been prepared by 
the Tax Commission and is _ being 
distributed by the Board of Public 
Affairs. Although the present edition is 
small, it is hoped that a copy of this publi- 
cation can be sent to each public library, 
without request, in the immediate future. 
The pamphlet is entitled The Public 
Money, Where it Comes From, Where it 
Goes. At the same time copies of the last 
biennial report of the Secretary of State 
will be ordered sent to the libraries. This 
gives complete detailed information as to 
state finances. 3 

The Conservation Commission has issued 
in pamphlet form the statutes relating to 
wild animals. The fish and game laws were 
revised and consolidated by the last 
legislature. This pamphlet will also be sent 
to the libraries. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 


The tenth year of the Wisconsin Library 
School opened September 22 with the 
faculty unchanged. Slight readjustments 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


have been made in the courses, the work 
in subject heading being taught with classi- 
fication. Tests in typewriting were given 
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during the first week and eleven who could 
not meet the requirements will take special 
outside instruction. 

Special lectures have included a delight- 
ful talk on How a Book of Travel is Written, 
by Harry Franck, author of A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World. Mr. Franck 
described his experiences on his recent trip 
to South America and answered many 
questions. Prof. E. H. Gardner of the 
University, author of Effective Business Let- 
ters spoke to the class on Business Letter- 
writing. Two lectures on Story-telling 
were given by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen, who 
is on the staff of lecturers appearing an- 
nually before the school. The faculty gave 
a “‘mixer’’ for the class of 1916 on Septem- 
ber 23, affording opportunity for the new 
students to become acquainted. 
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Alumni Notes 


Ada J. McCarthy, ’07, for the past five 
years librarian of the Stephenson 
Library, Marinette, Wis., will take 
charge of the Library Supplies De- 
partment, Democrat Printing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis. 

Valeria Easton, ’14, has accepted a position 
in the library of the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. She was formerly in 
the Detroit Public Library. 

Eileen Duggan, ’15, was elected librarian 
of the Clarinda (Iowa) Public Library, 
Oct. 1. 

Mabel Graham, ex-’15, was married in 
Sept. to Mr. Arthur F. Hernlem. 

C. K. Morison, ex-’15 (Legislative Refer- 
ence Course) has joined a Canadian 
army corps and expected to be called to 
the front in September. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Amateur Photography Exhibit 


A new form of publicity was tried out at 
the South Branch Library of Racine re- 
cently. An exhibit of amateur photography 
was held to interest the old readers in some- 
thing different, and to attract new readers 
to the library. 

The exhibit was first announced in the 
early summer by a poster. It read in large 
letters—“Amateur Photography Exhibit, 
September 30, October 1 and 2. Bring your 
vacation pictures to the library.”” Every one 
who displayed any interest in the poster, or 
who hinted that he had a kodak, was urged 
to enter his best prints. The children in all 
the neighboring schools were asked for en- 
tries and invited to the exhibit. Frequent 
notices were printed in the newspapers. 

The public responded so well to the call 
for pictures that all available space was 
used. The prints were mounted on large 
sheets of dark gray paper, and these in 
turn made a frieze around the walls of the 
basement reading room. The pictures were 
grouped according to exhibitor rather than 
by subject, as the subjects varied so widely. 
Under each picture the title was written in 


white ink, and the exhibitor’s name was 
written in the upper left corner. Those pic- 
tures which had been mounted or framed 
when entered, were arranged on the bulle- 
tin boards and on the window ledges. 

There were vacation pictures from Mon- 
tana and Arizona, but those showing the 
beauty spots of Racine were not the least 
interesting. There were some views taken 
with pocket kodaks, and some taken with 
large and expensive cameras. Some of the 
best were enlargements of smaller prints. 
Many of the pictures were in sepia tones, 
and not a few had been tinted with water 
colors. Interior views and moonlight 
scenes compared favorably with the others. 
A special exhibit was composed of pictures 
of Racine taken over twenty years ago. 
Another exhibit was made up entirely of 
baby portraits. 

Throughout the exhibit, all photographic 
reading matter, whether in book, pamphlet, 
or magazine form, was kept in a book case 
in the exhibition room. It was originally 
planned to hold the exhibit for three days 
only, but it served its purpose so well that 
it was continued three days longer, even 
more coming during the last three days 
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than on the opening days. An attendant 
was in charge of the room each afternoon 
and evening that it was open. 
LOTTIE M. INGRAM, 
Branch Librarian, Racine, Wis. 


Rules for Children 


The following rules used in the branches 
of the Cleveland Public Library are inter- 
esting: 


CARNEGIE WEST LIBRARY 


Rules for Children 
who 
Borrow Books 


Boys and girls who keep their books 
longer than two weeks cannot bring money 
to pay a fine as they have done in the past; 
they will not be permitted to take books 
home for a while, but they may come to 
the library to read. 

If their books are— 

1 day overdue they must wait 3 days. 

2 days overdue they must wait 4 days. 

3 days overdue they must wait 5 days. 

4 days overdue they must wait 6 days. 

5 days overdue they must wait 7 days. 

6 days overdue they must wait 8 days. 


Remember— 

You may borrow two books. 

You should bring them back as soon as 
you have read them. 

You may not keep them longer than two 
weeks. 

If you have not finished them in two 
weeks, ask the librarian if you may keep 
them longer. 

If you do not bring them back at the end 
of two weeks, you can not take books home 
for a while. 

If you lose a book you must pay for it. 
If you tear or damage a book you must pay 
a fine. 

An extract from the annual report of the 
Cleveland Public Library for 1914 explains 
the use of these rules: 

‘An investigation of unpaid fines for the 
period of registration (3 years) was made in 
the spring. The proportion of children with 
unpaid fines to the total number of chil- 
dren registered, varied, in the branches, 
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from 43 per cent to 6 per cent. * * * 
Under the fine system many children are 
permanently deprived of the home reading 
of books. 

“Some impression of one aspect of the 
situation can be gained from a study of the 
percentage of children who had paid part 
of their fines but had not yet canceled the 
entire debt. In comparison with the entire 
number of children with unpaid fines, the 
percentage of those who had paid part, was 
on the whole considerably higher than 
might be expected by those who regard the 
problem of unpaid fines as chiefly due to 
carelessness, unwillingness on the part of 
children to use their pennies for their debts 
rather than for candy, etc. In one branch 
it averaged 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber; an evidence of the eagerness of the 
children in that neighborhood for books. 

“Before this intensive study was made, a 
suspension plan was tried out in three 
branches. Since the study was made the 
suspension plans have been put into opera- 
tion in four other branches where some 
solution of the problem was most pressing. 
In all these branches fines are charged for 
damaged and lost books only, for overdue 
books the child borrower is denied the 
privilege of borrowing books for a short 
period: three days for books returned one 
day overdue, four days for books two days 
overdue, etc. Under this plan, children are 
not permitted to pay a fine as an alterna- 
tive. A rough card record of children who 
are suspended is kept, and repeated offend- 
ers are given a longer sentence. This seems 
amore practical plan than does the fine sys- 
tem for use in a great industrial city with a 
high percentage of families without fixed 
incomes. For the children, it has the ad- 
vantage of being a punitive measure with 
which it is entirely within their power to 
comply.”—(Cleveland Public Library— 
Annual report, 1914, p. 76.) 


Continental Novels 


The following list of titles as best repre 
sentative of continental fiction was sug- 
gested by Prof. Campbell in his talk at the 
Summer Library Conference. English 
translations in inexpensive editions have 
been supplied. 
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French 


Balzac. Eugénie Grandet. (Centenary 
ed.) Little, $1.35, or (Everyman’s lib.) 
Dutton, library binding 50c. 

Cousin Pons. same edition. 

Wild ass’s skin. same edition. 

Zola. The downfall. Macmillan, $1.50 or 
Grosset, 75c. 








Modern French 


France, Anatole. Crime of Sylvester Bon- 
nard. (Handy vol. classics) Crowell, 
35c. 

Loti. Iceland fisherman. (Astor prose lib.) 
Crowell, 60c. 

Rolland. Jean Christophe. 3v. 
$1.50 ea. 


Holt, 


Russian 


Gogol. Dead souls. Stokes, $1.25 

Turgenev. Virgin soil. (Everyman’s lib.) 
Dutton, library binding 50c. 

Fathers and sons. Scribner, $1.25. 

Smoke. Scribner, $1.25. 

Tolstoi. Anna Karenina. Lane, $1.60. 

— War and peace. Lane, $1.75. 

Dostoievsky. Crime and punishment. 
(Everyman’s lib.) Dutton, library 
binding 50c. 

The idiot. same edition. 











Germanic 


Bjornson. Happy boy. Macmillan, $1.25. 
Arne. Macmillan, $1.25. 
Sudermann. Dame Care. Harper, $1. 
Frenssen. Jorn Uhl. Estes, $1.50. 





Scandinavian 


Lagerlof. Story of Gésta Berling. Little, 
$1.50. 

Nexo. Pelle the conqueror. 3v. Holt, $1.40 
ea. 


Italian 


Fogazzaro. The patriot. Putnam, $1.50. 
— The sinner. Putnam, $1.50. 





The Lost Prince 
Mrs. Burnett’s latest book, The Lost 
Prince, is a notable work and should have 
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more than passing notice. It is a story 
involving a manly boy, his father, and a 
street arab who was a natural leader, and 
becomes a hero worshipper, thereby gain- 
ing training for himself. The setting is 
London and other cities of Europe, but 
the plot involves a Zenda kingdom, mak- 
ing a tale of adventure that will appeal to 
adults as well as children. The deep affec- 
tion between the father and son and the 
great care taken by the father to train his 
son not only in things of the mind, but in 
manners and morals that he shall never 
be wanting in courage, obedience, courtesy, 
and honor, make the ground work of the 
book, but wrought with such skillful pen 
and subtle style that it escapes being 
didactic, and will charm every reader to 
follow the same code. 

The book world has long needed such a 
tale as this, to do for the present genera- 
tion what Jacob Abbott in his Rollo books 
and the Franconia Stories and Maria 
Edgeworth in her Moral Tales accom- 
plished when didactic books were read 
and enjoyed. Too few books have been 
written with the father as a_ leading 
character. The Lost Prince adds to: this 
scant literature. In this connection it is 
suggested that fathers, and mothers too, 
read Father and Son, by Edmund W. Gosse 
(Scribner 1907, $1.50), while two related 
books of interest are On the Training of 
Parents, by Ernest H. Abbott (Houghton 
1908, $1) and Habit by William James 
(Holt, 50c). M. E. H. 


For the Christmas Stocking 


One of the picture bulletins exhibited at 
the last May fete of the Library School is 
especially attractive at this time of year, 
and could be copied by any librarian. With 
bright red lettering on a tan background 
mounted on red, the bulletin shows a pic- 
ture of two children asleep before the fire- 
place where their stockings are hanging. 
The bulletin and following list of books 
were made by Celia M. Troy of the class 
of 1915: 


Banbury cross stories, by F. W. Howard. 
Merrill .25. 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, by G. M. 
Craik: Merrill .20. 
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(The) boy scout, by R. H. Davis. Scrib- 
ner .50. 

Caldecott’s picture books. 
edition) 4v. Warne ea. .50. 

Graded poetry readers, comp. by K. D. 
Blake and Georgia Alexander. 7v. Merrill 
ea. .20. 

How to dress a doll, by Mrs. M. E. H. 
Morgan. Altemus .50. 

Lisbeth Longtrock, by Hans Aanrud. 
Ginn .50. 

Little Black Sambo, by Helen Banner- 
man. Stokes .25. 

Mother Goose, illus. by Kate Greenaway. 
Warne .60. 

Nursery rhyme series, illus. by H. W. 
Le Mair. 4v. McKay ea. .35. 

Old Mother West Wind, by T.W. Burgess. 
(School edition) Little .45. 

Peter Rabbit, by Beatrix Potter. Warne 
-50. 
Picture books, illus. by Walter Crane. 
(Miniature edition) 3v. Lane ea. .25. 

Pinocchio, by Carlo Lorenzini. Ginn .50. 

Songs of the tree-top and meadow, comp. 
by L. B. McMurry and A. S. Cook. Public 
sch. pub. co. .40. 

Stories of King Arthur’s knights, by 
Mary MacGregor. (Told to the children 
series) Dutton .50. 

Story of Joan of Arc, by Andrew Lang. 
(Children’s heroes series) Dutton .50. 

Why the chimes rang, by R. M. Alden. 
Bobbs .50. 


(Miniature 


M. H. 


Chicago’s Reading and Lecture 
Courses 


Mr. Henry E. Legler has offered to the 
staff of the Chicago Public Library several 
courses of lectures and a course in profes- 
sional reading. Each member is left abso- 
lutely free to take or leave the courses. The 
course in reading is particularly attractive 
and is one that could well be adopted in 
every library. 

So that the course may not be burden- 
some Mr. Legler instead of selecting entire 
books has selected forty-four chapters out 
of fourteen different books. There is indi- 
cated below the recommended chapters 
from various books. 
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Books 


A. L. A. Manual of library economy. 


VI. Branch libraries, by Linda A. 
Eastman. 
XVI. Book selection, by Elva L. Bas- 
com. 
XXIII. Government documents, by J. I. 
. Wyer, Jr. 
Bostwick, Arthur E. The American public 
library. 
| 3 The modern library idea. 
II. Library growth and develop- 


ment in the U. S. 
XXIV. Training for librarianship. 
Chicago libraries. 
The John Crerar library handbook, 1910. 
The Newberry library handbook, 1908. 
The Chicago public library handbook, 
1911. 
The Ryerson library (in Libraries of Chi- 
cago, pp. 19-25). 
The Chicago historical society library (in 
Libraries of Chicago, pp. 27-36). 
Gooch, C. F. History of our own time. 
>. 2 World problems, pp. 229-238. 
Hall, G. Stanley. Educational problems. 


XI. Special child welfare agencies. 
XII. Preventive and_ constructive 
movements, pp. 195-204. 
(Story telling, moving pic- 
tures). 

XIX. Pedagogy of reading: how and 
what? Pp. 450-492. (What to 
read). 

Halleck, R. P. New English literature. 
>. Twentieth century literature. 


Hazlitt, Wm. On reading old books. (In 
Plain Speaker). 
Hillis, N. D. Great books as life teachers. 


II. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture. 

III. Eliot’s Romola—a study of Tito. 

IV. Scarlet Letter. 

¥. Les Miserables. 

VI. Idylls of the King. 

VII. Saul. 


Lamb, Charles. Detached thoughts on books 
and reading. (In Last Essays of Elia). 
Masefield, John. William Shakespeare. 
I. Life of Shakespeare. 
II. The Elizabethan theaters. 
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Ill. Hamlet, pp. 157-167; Merry 
Wives of Windsor, pp. 123- 
127; Twelfth Night, pp. 138- 
143. 
Rawlings, Gertrude B. The story of books. 


III. Books and libraries in classical 
times. 
IV. Books in mediaeval times. 
W. Libraries in mediaeval times. 
VIII. Gutenberg. 
IX. Early printing. 
Shuman, Edw. L. How to judge a book. 
I. General standards. 
II. First steps in analysis. 


Stoddard, F. H. Evolution of the novel. 
III. Historical novel. 
IV. Romantic novel. 
V. Novel of purpose. 
Winchell, S. R. A civic manual of Chicago, 
Cook county and Illinois. 


Christmas Exhibits 


The Publishers’ Weekly for November 7, 
1914, contains some excellent suggestions 
of sentences and paragraphs to be used in 
connection with Christmas exhibits of 
books. They may be used either in news- 
paper notes, on posters in the library, or 
for placards in bookstore windows. They 
are taken from display cards prepared for 
the book sellers of Canada by the publish- 
ers’ section of the Toronto Board of Trade. 


“Books as gifts proclaim the heart and 
mind of those who give and those who get. 
Therefore, when happily chosen, BOOKS 
are matchless as gifts. 

“Happily chosen BOOKS become treas- 
ured possessions and never fail to awaken 
pleasant memories of their givers. If you 
wish to make your gift speak of and from you. 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS. 


“Is gift-choosing hard? Then decide on a 
BOOK. BOOKS as gifts fit every rela- 
tionship and pay every indebtedness of 
good-will. 

“Whether you be parent, kinsman, lover, 
friend, patron or employer, or whether you 
would reciprocate a kindness shown, the 
gift of a BOOK is the solution of your 
problem of what to give. A BOOK meets, 
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as does nothing else, the predilection of 
those to whom you wish to show favor. 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


‘A well chosen BOOK is a delicate com- 
pliment to the one to whom it is given, for 
it is expressive of an appreciative under- 
standing of his mind, mood and character. 
BOOKS happily chosen accomplish their 
twofold function: They give true pleasure 
to those who receive them, and gratify the 
sentiment that prompted their giving. For 
this reason you should 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS. 


“Books are minds speaking to minds— 
vital, refreshing, enlarging. For this 
reason BOOKS are peerless as gifts. The 
estimation of a book-gift is never cost. It is 
its human quality alone that is felt and 
seen. A book-gift transcends all other 
gifts in potential pleasure and enrichment. 

GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS.” 


Books for the Children 


“BOOKS admit children to new worlds 
of delight. Contribute much to their 
happiness, stimulate their imaginations, 
and leave life-long joyous memories. Good 
BOOKS owned and read in childhood are 
enduring contributions to life as true 
wealth. To the children, therefore 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS. 


Picture Exhibit for Children 


The illustrations from Our old Nursery 
Rhymes, and Little Songs of Long Ago, which 
have been on Christmas lists in the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, from The children’s 
corner, listed in this number of the Bulletin, 
and from the Schumann Album of Children’s 
Pieces, have been reproduced in miniature 
on postcards, in 8 sets of 12 cards each. 

The illustrations by H. Willebeek Le 
Mair, are charming, and the postcards 
would make suitable gifts or Christmas 
cards. Each set costs 50 cents. 

Through the courtesy of David McKay, 
the publisher, the Wisconsin Library Com- 
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mission can lend an exhibit of these cards 
to libraries in the state, if a request is sent 
in for them. The exhibit could be used very 
effectively with illustrations of other chil- 
dren’s books, to show the work of different 
artists. 
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Wisconsin Historical Collection 


An index covering the first twenty vol- 
umes of the Collections of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society has been issued. Libra- 
ries will find this extremely valuable in get- 
ting at the material in this set and the at- 
tention of history teachers especially should 
be called to it. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Abbotsford. A reception was given in 
September by the Woman’s Club to the 
members of the library board and the pub- 
lic. The club holds all meetings in the 
library. 


Antigo. The trustees have voted to 
appoint two apprentices, who are to be 
given a course of training in library meth- 
ods and work. The course outlined by the 
Wisconsin Library School will be followed 
quite closely. The library benefits from the 
help received and the apprentice is “‘tested 
out” in her adaptability for library work 
and for future training in Library School. 


Barron. An informal reception was 
given on the first Monday in September to 
the teachers, that they might acquaint 
themselves with the resources of the li- 
brary. Since the school library books have 
been placed in the public library, the collec- 
tion is especially good for the size of the 
town. 

The library will be kept open on Sunday 
afternoons during the winter with the as- 
sistance of members of the Woman’s Club 
and the teachers. 

The exhibit of Scott pictures at the li- 
brary early in the fall resulted in a larger cir- 
culation of Scott’s novels, one patron almost 
entirely re-reading them. 


Bayfield. The public library will be 
kept open this winter every evening from 
seven to nine on Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday from three to five. This is possi- 
ble through the efforts of the women of the 


Civic League. A coffee, given by the mem- 
bers, netted $10 for the library fund. 


Edgerton. “The dedication of the 
children’s room at the library Saturday 
(September 25) was a pleasant occasion. 
Over one hundred attended the story hour, 
eighty-six drew out books and twenty-five 
registered and were given cards. There are 
now six hundred children using the library. 


‘Miss Marion Humble of Madison told 
the stories in the afternoon, three to the 
little ones and two to the older ones. 


“The steady downpour of rain prevented 
a large attendance of adults in the evening. 
but those who heard Miss Humble’s in- 
spiring talk on the influence of good books, 
with a plea to parents and teachers for 
their careful supervision over the reading 
of the children in their charge, were well 
repaid for braving the storm. 


‘Miss Humble brought with her a fine 
display of children’s books at moderate 
cost, and compared them with a sample 
copy of a trashy boys’ book, such as is 
often seen on news stands and department 
store counters, emphasizing the fact that 
it is not the prohibitive price of the good 
book, but the lack of knowing what con- 
stitutes the worth-while book that puts 
poor literature into the hands of children.” 

From Edgerton Reporter. 


Green Bay. One of the most unique 
exhibitions ever held at the library proved 
to be the collection of historic objects placed 
on view September 22 to 25. The exhibit 
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included rare laces, shawls, antique jewelry 
and fans, old costumes, etc. It was held in 
the children’s room. Tea was served and 
music provided. 


Hudson. A dance given for the benefit 
of the library’s book fund cleared $40. A 
window display of the books bought with 
the proceeds will be held in a centrally lo- 
cated drug store. 


Janesville. The public library has 
placed a collection of 100 books in the Y. 
M. C. A. for the use of members. 


Kenosha. In an effort to make it easy 
for mothers and teachers to select books 
which will be of advantage to them in de- 
veloping and training children, the Gilbert 
M. Simmons library has arranged a collec- 
tion of books which are pertinent to the 
subject of child culture and has put it on 
exhibition. The library invites mothers 
and teachers to make use of this exhibition. 


La Crosse. The exhibition represent- 
ing work of Wisconsin artists was hung in 
the public library during the convention 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, October 6-8. 


Milwaukee. A site for a North Side 
Branch has been selected at Third and Had- 
ley streets. 

Donations of old periodicals and books 
have been solicited by the public library to 
send to the coast guard station and isola- 
tion hospital in the city and to the Indian 
reservation in the state. 

Civil service examinations for library as- 
sistants took place October 4 with 37 can- 
didates applying. 


Oconto. A clipping collection has been 
started for the use of the teachers and the 
catalogue of the picture collection com- 
pleted during the summer. 

Miss Boehm has resigned as librarian to 
accept a position on the staff of the Sioux 
City (Ia.) Public Library. 
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Portage. The library has had an ex- 
hibit of post cards on display during Oc- 
tober. 


Racine. Work with children at the 
branch library have included talks by the 
librarian in the schools. Application blanks 
were left with the teachers and explanation 
given on how to fill them out. Posters an- 
nouncing the story hour at the library were 
placed in each school building. Attendance 
at the story hours averages over one hun- 
dred. 


Richland Center. The appropriation 
has been increased from $1,250 to $1,800. 
Repairs upon the building and increases in 
salaries and the book fund have necessi- 
tated the measure. 


Royalton. <A public library has been 
started in the village, with Miss Clara E. 
Cohen as librarian. It is located in the 
school building. 


Stevens Point. The story hour was 
resumed September 23. It is conducted by 
students from the normal school. 


Superior. Miss Nora Giele of Cleve- 
land, a graduate of Pittsburgh Training 
school for children’s librarians, has been 
elected children’s librarian in place of Miss 
Savage, who resigned recently. 

The estimate made by the finance com- 
mittee of the library board for next year 
calls for an appropriation of $16,000. Re- 
cently the entire basement of the building 
has been redecorated. 


Thorpe. Mrs. Mary Phillips has re- 
signed and Miss Violet Parks of the sum- 
mer school class, 1915, takes her place. 


Wausau. The library secured the 
Scott pictures for the first ten days in 
October. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a_ selection of 
needs of the libraries in Wisconsin. 


recent books chosen 
From time to time books are included which 


with special reference to the 


are too expensive for immediate purchase, but which may be obtainable later at a 
reduced price, or would perhaps be presented by friends of the library or grateful 
clubs if attention were called to their desirability. ; 

Since this department is specially designed for the smaller libraries, the fiction 
selection is made with particular reference to them; that is to say, the aim is to 
include no novels which would be objectionable because of their handling of moral 
questions, or would be unreadable because of their length or their treatment of sub- 
jects which have no interest for the average reader in the small community. 

A limited number of reprints of these lists can be furnished to Wisconsin libra- 


rians wishing to keep a file for convenient 


Philosophy and Ethics 


Edwards, Agnes. The house of friend- 


ship. 1915. 76p. Houghton 75c 
net. 173 
Twenty-five informal little essays on the 


qualities, attitudes, or habits of women which 
spoil friendships, and which add otherwise to 
life’s discomforts. Perhaps an extravagance for 
the little library, but it is a pity to lose anything 
so practical and readable on this subject. 


Hall, H. J. The untroubled mind. 1915. 
96p. Houghton 75c net. 131 
A little book on the qualities and habits of 
mind that make for peace and poise, and for 
health and happiness. It assumes a cultured 
reader, and goes deeper than Dr. Walton’s 
books; on the other hand, it will not be so 
“‘workable” for many people. It will specially 
appeal to readers who like Dr. Cabot’s What 
men live by, showing the same optimism and 
religious faith. 


Walton, G. L. Peg along. 1915. 197p. 


Lippincott $1 net. 131 
Humorous, pointed little talks, with many 
illustrations from experience and observation, in 
each of which Dr. Walton projects a maxim to 
aid invalids, fretters and fussers to overcome 
care, anxiety, fretting, fear, etc., and thus to 
“‘peg along’ more happily and healthily. A good 
companion to Why worry? 


Civic and Social Problems 


Bullock, E. D. Mothers’ pensions (De- 
baters’ handbook series) 1915. 188p. 
Wilson $1 net. 362 


reference. 


Short ballot (Debaters’ hand- 
book series). 1915. 160p. Wilson $1 
net. 324 


Two new volumes in this series. The interest 
in mothers’ pensions will lead many libraries to 
purchase this volume. Its selected articles are 
unusually full and interesting. 


Kellor, F. A. Out of work. 1915. 569p. 
Putnam $1.50. 331.8 


A thorough revision of a work first published 
in 1904, analyzing fully the problem of unem- 
ployment in this country. The present methods 
of relief are summarized, and ‘“‘A program for 
America” offers two solutions. Perhaps the 
first book for the public library, both on account 
of its text and readability. 


Thorpe, Merle, ed. The coming newspa- 
per. 1915. 323p. Holt $1.40 net. 070 


Collection of addresses and discussions on all 
phases of present-day journalism, presented 
during Kansas Newspaper Week, May 1914. 
Some of them will interest the layman, others 
are distinctly for the profession. ‘‘The coming 
newspaper,” by Mr. Thorpe, is an interesting 
study of journalistic conditions during the past 
eight years. 


Political Science and Government 


Du Bois, W. E. B. The negro. 1915. 
254p. Holt 50c net. 326 


Differs from most books on the negro in that 
it goes back to his life in Africa, to which half 
the book is given. His history in the United 
States has but one chapter, the general problem 
one. There is a full classed bibliography. Not 
the first book for the small library, but an inter- 
esting one to the student. 
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Hill, Mabel. The teaching of civics. 1914. 
145p. Houghton 60c net. 353 


Despite the large number of books for the 
civics teacher, there is a place for this. Besides a 
brief survey of the question of civic education, 
of methods to be used with young and older 
pupils, there are twenty-four suggestive | ; 
each stating the subject-matter, giving topics 
and material for further discussion, and a list 
of helpful readings. 





& Davis, Philip. Civics for new 
Americans. 1915. 178p. illus. Hough- 
ton 80c net. 353 


The most complete work for the purpose, 
based on the practical experience of civic workers 
in Boston, In language and subject matter it is 
designed to form a consecutive course with Miss 
O’Brien’s English for foreigners. Fully illustrated 
and admirable in type and binding. 


Reely, M. K. Immigration (Debaters’ 
handbook series) 1915. 315p. 
Wilson $1 net. 325 

There are two parts—European immigration 
and Asiatic immigration—under each of which 

there are the usual divisions. Added to Part 1 

is a section on the ‘“‘European War and immigra- 

tion,”” containing selections from six articles. 

A valuable tool in any library, and one of the 

largest volumes in the series. 


Science 


Baynes, E. H. Wild bird guests. 1915. 
326p. illus. Dutton $2 net. 598.2 
A book that should add many new names to 
the long roll of bird-lovers. It combines happily 
general information on bird protection and per- 
sonal experience, and is very readable. The 
interesting illustrations are largely reproductions 
of the author’s photographs. There is a good 
chapter on the organization and work of bird 
clubs. 


Job, H. K. Propagation of wild birds. 
1915. 276p. illus. Doubleday $2 net. 
598.2 
The first work published by the department of 
applied ornithology of the National Associaticn 
of Audubon Societies, of which Mr. Job is the 
head. It gathers from a large number of sources 
the best methods used in raising game-birds and 
in giving protection to the smaller land-birds, 
and shows many illustrations of methods. 


Hygiene and Medicine 


Towns, C. B. Habits that handicap. 1915. 
289p. Century $1.20 net. 613.8 


A full, authoritative discussion of the drug, 
alcohol and tobacco habits, with a view to their 
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prevention and cure. The author has spent his 
life in a study of the drug habit and its cure, and 
his chapters on it are specially valuable. 


Agriculture 


Bricker, G. A. Agricultural education for 
teachers. 1914. 172p. Am. bk. co. 
80c net. 630.7 


A very practical book for the country teacher 
who finds she must teach agriculture and knows 
nothing about the best methods, nor of the 
literature of the subject. The author, writing 
from his own experience, discusses very helpfully 
intensive and “popular scientific’ agriculture, 
and the qualifications and preparation of teach- 
ers. There are good chapters on the coopera- 
tive use of equipment and on boys’ and girls’ 
agricultural clubs. 


Bullock, E. D. Agricultural credit (De- 
baters’ handbook series) 1915. 177p. 
Wilson $1 net. 334 

A collection of extracts from books, docu- 
ments, pamphlets and magazines on cooperative 
credit, preceded by selected references. There 
is no brief for debate. Specially useful because 
the material obtainable is largely contained in 
documents. 


Crow, Mrs. M. F. The American country 
girl. 1915. 367p. Stokes $1.50 net. 
630 


A full survey of the problem of the country 
girl; the advantages and drawbacks of the 
country for her; the betterment of conditions; 
her personal interests, as health, dress, training, 


reading, music; community life; her future> 


home and her duty to the country. Frankly 
written but as a whole of less interest to the 
country girl herself than to those who are in- 
terested in her—and in the movement for the 
betterment of rural life. 


Lewis, H. R. Poultry keeping. 1915. 
365p. illus. Lippincott $1 net. 636 


An elementary treatise, well arranged and 
adapted to the study of boys and girls who wish 
to take up poultry-raising, either individually or 
in clubs. Good illustrations and bibliographies. 
The author has a more technical work, Preduc- 
ti.e poultry husbandry, in the Lippincott’s 
Farm Manuals. This series contains to date 
seven volumes which cover in detail poultry, 
horse and swine husbandry, feeding and diseases 
of farm animals, vegetable growing and or- 
charding. They are written by men of training 
and experience, and are valuable additions to the 
library in a community where there are special 
students of these subjects or where farmers are 
specializing in any one of them. Several of the 
works are being used as texts in agricultural 
colleges. The average small library will find the 
simpler elementary works more acceptable. 


— 


tomate 
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Business 


Hall, S. R. Writing an advertisement. 
1915. 217p. Houghton $1 net. 659 


One of the most practical books on the content 
and writing of advertisements. Specially useful 
for the student but of value also to any business 
man. So nearly supplants several of the pioneer 
books as to make them unnecessary in the aver- 
age library. 


Lewis, E. S. Getting the most out of busi- 
ness. 1915. 483p. Ronald $2 net. 658 


A book “‘written not so much to reform man- 
agement as to suggest a method by which to 
manage reform.” Personal and office efficiency, 
policies, methods, staff organization, wages, 
welfare work—all the elements that make up 
the business man’s world come in for pointed, 
illuminating discussion, by a man of large ex- 
perience. Not a “‘method” book, but one to 
incite to better method and broader outlook. 


Sport and Recreation 


Dawson, Mary. Money-making enter- 
tainments for church and charity. 
1915. 305p. McKay $1 net. 793 


A generous cullection of new entertainments of 
all kinds—fairs, socials, dances, dinners, plat- 
form entertainments, etc. The methods of 
making money are clever in many cases; where 
they depend on food, menus and prices are given. 
Most of them are better adapted to small than 
to large companies. 


Fiction 


Bullard, F. L. Tad and his father. 1915. 
102p. Little 50c net. 


Little story of ‘‘Tad’’ Lincoln during the 
somber days toward the close of the Civil War 
and up to the death of his father. Presents an 
interesting if slight picture of Lincoln and of his 
devotion to his little son. 


Cather, W. S. The song of the lark. 
1915. 490p. Houghton $1.40 net. 


This life story of a crude Swedish girl 
who develops into a great opera singer is a most 
discerning and vivid study of musical genius. All 
the homely details of her early life in Colorado, 
and of her student life in Chicago, the personali- 
ties which influenced or touched her, live with 
remarkable actuality and naturalness. No less 
sincere, but more finished, than O pioneers! 


Cooke, M. B. The dual alliance. 1915. 
165p. Doubleday $1 net. 


Bright little story of a lonely and impulsive 
young actress who, wishing to be done with life, 
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marries her young lawyer for the sake of com- 
panionship and promises to stand by till after 
the election in which he is running for governor. 
A short story in padded holiday make-up, but 
useful where there is a liking for her style of 
writing. 


Davis, R. H. ‘Somewhere in France.” 
1915. 224p. Scribner $1 net. 


Only the first story pertains to the war—a 
tale of a woman spy employed by the Germans. 
The other five are typical stories of the author’s 
familiar kind, good for any one’s entertainment. 


Deland, Mrs. Margaret. Around old 
Chester. 1915. 378p. Harper $1.35 
net. 


Seven more stories of Old Chester and the 
immortal Dr. Lavendar, ‘‘one of the few living 
American figures in American fiction.”” They 
differ in no respect from the earlier ones and will 
no doubt have as many readers. 


Foote, Mrs. M. H. The valley road. 1915. 
359p. Houghton $1.35 net. 


A very natural, simple and yet satisfactory 
story of the life and work of a mining engineer 
and his family in the Californian hills. It is less 
the events themselves, though they are inter- 
esting—culminating in the San Francisco fire— 
than the people who make the story noteworthy, 
through their refreshingly natural lives, good 
breeding, independent thought, loyalty to their 
ideals, and quiet devotion to duty. 


Gillmore, I. H. The Ollivant orphans. 
1915. 313p. Holt $1.35 net. 


Breezy stories which recite the struggles, mis- 
takes, blunders and successes of six young people 
who, after the death of their mother, gradually 
evolve a happy home. They are very real, eager 
for adventures and constantly getting into 
scrapes, but loyal to each other throughout. 


Grayson, David, pseud. Hempfield. 1915. 
335p. Doubleday $1.35 net. 


Story of the management of a New England 
country newspaper, analyzing the personalities 
of the few people who are responsible for it. 
They are friends of ‘‘David Grayson” and the 
chronicle of their endeavor is almost as devoid 
of incident as his own quiet ‘“‘adventures” and 
has the same sort of charm. 


Lee, Mrs. Jeanette. Aunt Jane. 1915. 
329p. Scribner $1.25 net. 


Pretty story of the capable middle-aged head 
of a private hospital, who finds a use for all 
her very well developed intuitions and powers 
in her supervision of all types of patients. Full 
of sentiment, but vivid and very well written. 
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Marshall, Archibald. The old order 
changeth. 1915. 472p. Dodd $1.35 
net. 


A rambling story of South Meadshire, in 
which the Clinton family reappear, young 
Frank Clinton furnishing the romance. The 
intrusion of a multimillionaire is bitterly re- 
sented, but at the outbreak of the Great War 
the ‘fold order’ is quickest to make sacrifice, 
even to the last man. Readers of the earlier 
stories, and probably few others, will be attract- 
ed to the book, unless there are still those who 
enjoy a leisurely, English country-life tale. 


Montague, M. P. Closed doors. 1915. 
182p. Houghton $1 net. 


Poignant little stories of the blind and deaf 
and dumb children in a Massachusetts school. 
Despite the pathos of their lives, there is humor 
and an unquenchable optimism in the author’s 
sympathetic manner of describing them and the 
daily events of the school life. An excellent 
book to convert people to scientific methods in 
the care and education of these children. 


Parker, Gilbert. The money master. 
1915. 359p. Harper $1.35 net. 


A happy return to the author’s most successful 
field—a _ little French-Canadian parish in 
Quebec. The story of Jean Jacques is usual 
enough, but his many-sided character is drawn 
with rare charm and sympathy. “It is a novel 
that draws inspiration as much from the frailties 
as from the strength of human character.”’ 


Quiller-Couch, A. T. Nicky-Nan, re- 
servist. 1915. 317p. Appleton 
$1.35 net. 


Whimsical story of a Cornish fisherman who, 
though a reservist and having a pension, is unfit 
for service. When war is declared, his situation 
becomes complicated and continues to go from 
bad to worse. But there are other people in the 
story as interesting as Nicky-Nan, and they all 
contribute to perfecting the picture of the little 
village. 


Runkle, Bertha. Straight down the 
crooked lane. 1915. 440p. Century 
$1.35 net. 


An absorbing mystery story, the loss of a 
famous diamond being the center of interest. 
The action moves from Newport to an army 
post in the Philippines and then to Japan and 
India. The element of suspense is strong 
throughout. 


St. Leger, Evelyn. The tollhouse. 1915. 
147p. Dutton $1 net. 


Touching picture of a little English village 
during the early days of the war—the excite- 
ment of rumors and facts, the sacrifices of the 
village and of ‘“‘the family at the house,”’ the 
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daily suspense and the tragic certainties as 
months go by. There is humor as well as sym- 
pathy in the telling, and a romance that ends 
happily lightens the tale. 


Smith, F. H. Felix O’Day. 1915. 370p. 
Scribner $1.35 net. 


A kaleidoscopic tale of life among the middle- 
class residents of a section of Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, as the author knew it many 
years ago. It is permeated with the geniality, 
cheer and optimism characteristic of his stories, 
and, the last from his pen, will have a warm 
welcome from his host of readers. 


Sterrett, F. R. Up the road with Sallie. 
1915. 315p. Appleton $1.25 net. 


Lively tale of a fearless young girl who with 
her new car kidnaps her wealthy aunt (to give 
her a good time) and they travel happily along 
the Mississippi till a storm drives them to an 
unoccupied house, where mystery, romance, 
suspicion, smallpox-scare and much else of 
interest develops. Impossible, ingenious, en- 
tertaining; for readers whose mental appetites 
were satisfied with her earlier Jam girl. 


Vaizey, Mrs. J. B. What a man wills. 
1915. 346p. Putnam $1.35 net. 


New Year’s Eve witnesses the confessions of 
eight young people to their elderly hostess as to 
their greatest desire tor their future lives. The 
chapters that follow tell enough of the histories 
of each to show how their purpose strengthened 
or made the opportunity to gain their desire. 
A concluding chapter unites the group fifteen 
years later, and gives some unity to the separate 
stories, some which are tragic, some melodra- 
matic, some sentimental. Will appeal to a more 
popular audience than the two earlier and better 
books. 


Webster, Jean. Dear enemy. 1915. 
350p. Century $1.30 net. 


The ‘John Grier Asylum,” from which the 
heroine of Daddy-Long-Legs emerged, is com- 
pletely regenerated at the hands of Sally 
McBride and a crusty Scotch doctor, with the 
inevitable romantic denouement. The _illus- 
trations are as good as in the first book, and 
the story is equally pleasing. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Benton, C. F. The fun of cooking. 1915. 
254p. illus. Century $1.20 net. 640 


A cook bcok in story form, with tempting 
recipes in such chapters as ‘‘Jack’s school 
luncheons,” “Sunday night supper,’ ‘Jams 
and jelly,”’ ‘“‘When Mother Blair was sick,”’ and 
others. Recipes and ingredients practical and 
clearly stated. 
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Blaisdell, A. F., & Ball, F. K. Heroic 
deeds of American sailors. 1915. 
182p. illus. Little 70c net. 973 

Inspiring stories for supplementary reading, 
with emphasis on bravery and courage, not on 
the cruelties of naval warfare. 


Elkin, R. H. The children’s corner. 1915. 

30p. illus. McKay $1.25 net. 811 

A beautiful table book of verses with quaint. 

decorative colored illustrations by H. W. Le 

Mair, illustrator of Our old nursery rhymes and 
Little songs of long ago (McKay, each $1.50) 


Parkman, Francis. Rivals for America; 
comp. by L. S. Hasbrouck. 1915. 
233p. Little 60c net. 973.1 

Selections from France and England in North 

America; dramatic accounts that, with The 

boy’s Parkman (1912, Little, 75c) make the 

study of United States history more vivid, and 
create a desire to read more of Parkman’s 
works. 


Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The boy with 
the U. S. life savers. 1915. 346p. 
illus. Lothrop $1.50 net. 910 (or 

fiction) 

As instructive and interesting as the others in 

this series. Tells of the perils and rescues of a 
U. S. coast guaid cutter. 


Skinner, A. M. Little folks’ Christmas 
stories and plays. 1915. 276p. Rand 

75c net. 808 
Useful for little children with Dickinson and 
Skinner’s Children’s book of Christmas stories, 
and Hazeltine and Smith’s Christmas in legend 
and story (Bulletin, Oct. 1915) Only two plays. 


Stevenson, Augusta. The puppet prin- 
cess. 1915. 58p. illus. Houghton 50c 
net. 812 

A fanciful Christmas play, in which the prin- 
cess’ wooden heart stops squeaking when she 
learns kindness. Clear descriptions and photo- 
graphs of crepe-paper costumes used. 


Taylor, Ann & Jane. The children’s 
poets. 1915. 107p. Stokes 45c net. 811 
Poems interesting because loved for three 
generations. Simplicity and humor, and quaint 
moralizing characterize such favorites as “‘Med- 
dlesome Matty,” “‘My mother,” and others. 


Towers, W. K. Letters from brother Bill, 
varsity sub. 1915. 141p. _ illus. 
Crowell 50c net. 790 


Spontaneous letters full of spirit and coaching 
points in football, written ‘““To Tad, captain of 
the Beechville high school eleven.”’ Scientific, 
clear details. 
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Verrill, A. H. In Morgan’s wake. 1915. 
302p. illus. Holt $1.35 net. 918 
A second Cruise of the Cormorant (Bulletin, 
May 1915), which describes a cruise to Cuba and 
South America, where the boys succeed in 
finding sunken treasure. Instructive and en- 
tertaining and illustrated with reproductions 
and photographs. 


Stories 


Blaisdell, M. F. Bunny Rabbit’s diary. 
1915. 193p. illus. Little 40c net. 
For second grade children; a book “full of 


stories about the three little rabbits that lived 
in the woods.” Fun that is spontaneous. 


Burgess, T. W. Mother West Wind “why” 
stories. 1915. 230p. illus. Little $1 
net. 

“Why striped chipmunk is proud of his 
stripes,” “‘Why Peter Rabbit cannot fold his 
hands,”’ and other imaginative stories that re- 
mind one a little of Kipling’s Just-so stories. 
For little children. 


Burnett, Mrs. F. H. The lost prince. 
1915. 415p. Century $1.35 net. 


For note see p. 322. 


Knipe, E. B., & A. A. Peg o’ the ring. 
1915. 375p. illus. Century $1.25 net. 
Sequel to A lucky sixpence and Beatrice of 
Denewood, and fully as interesting historically, 
picturing General Washington’s time. Exciting 
adventures and interesting characters. 


Lucia, Rose. Peter and Polly in spring. 
1915. 176p. illus. Am. bk. co. 36c 
net. 


As attractive as Peter and Polly in summer 
and in winter. Happy out-of-door adventures, 
for children in third grade. 


Seaman, A. H. The boarded-up house. 
1915. 217p. illus. Century $1.25 net. 
Well written, though improbable, and not 
equal to the author’s Jacqueline of the carrier 
pigeons (1910, Sturgis $1.25) Two natural and 
fun-loving girls, led by Goliatte the cat, explore 
a closed house and bring about reconciliation of 
the former inhabitants. 


New Editions 


Spyri, Johanna. Heidi (Stories all chil- 
dren love) 1915. 319p. illus. Lippin- 
cott $1.25 net. 


This new translation by Elisabeth P. Stork, 
whose home was in a region similar to Heidi’s 
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country, is beautifully illustrated by Maria L. 
Kirk. 


Stevenson, R. L. Treasure Island (Wind- 
258p. 


ermere series) 1915. illus. 
Rand $1.35 net. 


Attractive edition with colored illustrations 
by Milo Winter, large page and type, and sub- 
stantial binding. 


Lists 


Cleveland public library. Eighty tales 
of valor and romance for boys and 
girls. 1915. 13p. Wilson, paper, 10c. 

028.5 
“The note after each book tells a little of the 
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story and suggests a good book to read after- 
wards. It also answers some of the questions 
Parents and teachers might ask.” The notes 
should be invitations to librarians to buy every 
book included. 


Hassler, H. E., & Scott, C. E., comps. 
Graded list of stories for reading 
aloud. 3d ed. rev. 1915. 35p. A. L. 
A. pub. bd. 10c. 


“The number of titles has been reduced to 
fifteen for each grade, and some minor changes 
made, introducing some later books not in- 
cluded before.”,-—Preface. Valuable suggestions 
and lists for the story teller. Lists for upper 
grades specially useful. 





